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LIFE’S MOMENTS. 


LIKE coral insects multitudinous 
The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up as in the deep’s blue shade 
It grows, it comes to light, and then and thus 
For both there isan end. The populous 
Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have 
paid 
Life’s debt of work are spent; the work is 
laid 
Before our feet that shall come after us. 
We must not stay to watch if it will speed ; 
The bard if on some luter’s string his song 
Live sweetly yet; the hero if his star 
Doth shine. Work is its own best earthy meed, 
Else we have none more than the sea-born 
throng 
Who wrought those marvelous isles that bloom 
afar. 











































































































—Jean Ingelow. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
Tuis subject is claiming a degree of thought that gives 
evidence of a desire to find the true meaning of the 
expression as it is used amongst us at the present 
time, and the ground upon which it stands as a fun- 
damental testimony of the Society of Friends. Clearly 
it is based upon the instructions of Jesus to the 
twelve whom he commissioned to preach his gospel, 
and to whom he gave special duties and instructions, 
In the prosecution of the work to which they were 
appointed they were not permitted to receive any 
compensation, Jesus emphatically reminding them 
that the power to do the work which he had assigned 
them had been freely bestowed. “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give,’ was the rule upon which they 
were to labor among “ the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” But we must not rest the case here, for with 
equal emphasis he continues his instructions: “ Pro- 
vide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves,” and for this reason, which 
cannot be mistaken and should not be set aside, 
“The workman is worthy of his meat.” Here the 
whole subject is plainly set forth and in language so 
simple as to explainitself. The trouble and difficulty 
lies just here, Friends have taken a part of the in- 
structions of Jesus to the apostles and not recogniz- 
ing that which qualifies it, have made the declara- 
tion stand for far more than was evidently the inten- 
tion of Jesus when he uttered it. 
And it must be apparent to every thoughtful 
mind that gives any attention to the subject, that 
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these men, called from the various occupations in 
which they were engaged, to enter upon a new field 
of labor, in the prosecution of which they were for- 
bidden to receive any fee or reward, it would not be 
possible for them to carry it on without being pro- 
vided for in food and clothing by those to whom they 
ministered, and it was that this duty should be laid 
upon the people in the towns and cities visited by 
them that special directions were given in regard to 
it. We may well ask, Does this make the gospel less 
free to those to whom it was preached in that day ? 
clearly it does not, and can we not see that a practice 
which was established by the Founder of the Christ- 
ian Church and put into active service under his im- 
mediate direction, cannot be very far out of the way 
if adhered to in the goings forth of his disciples of 
our own time? 

That in the apostolic age those set apart to the 
work of the ministry carried out the same practice, 
is abundantly testified to by the apostles themselves. 
When not engaged in itinerant service, they wrought 
at the trade or occupation in which they were pre- 
viously engaged. Paul offers perhaps the best evi- 
dence of this, in the mention that is made of his en- 
gaging in tent making with others at Corinth, where 
“in the synagogue he reasoned every Sabbath, 
and testified to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ,” 
yet when he is writing afterward to these same Cor- 
inthians, he reminds them that he had preached the 
Gospel to them freely, or as the Revised Version ren- 
ders it, “for naught,” and adds “I robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them, that I might minister 
unto you.” Let us read between the lines, and we 
shall find the freedom of the Gospel as emphasized 
by Jesus, and understood by his apostles and their 
immediate successors, was never meant to imply that 
those who traveled up and down the country, giving 
their whole time to the service were expected to be 
at the cost of their living ; few, if any of them, were 
possessed of worldly goods, and some of them we 
know had families to be cared for. 

When churches were gathered, almost the first 
thought that claimed attention was the laying by of 
a portion, according to the ability of each, that they 
might have a fund to help the struggling ones else- 
where. There is no intimation in any part of the 
New Testament that ministers, when at home leading 
a settled life, felt themselves exempted from earning 
their own livelihood. The establishment of “ pastors” 
and “bishops” doubtless opened the way for a sal- 
aried ministry, which perhaps in the second century 
became general, and in the abuse to which it gave 
rise, was soon perverted from the original design of 
its introduction into the church. 
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A free interpretation of these words of Jesus, ap- 
plied to the Church in its localized and established 
position as a factor in the world’s progress towards a 
higher standard of righteousness places it upon a 
much more lofty ideal than the supplying of the means 
of physical sustenance. 

The gift of the ministry is the most responsible 
spiritual endowment bestowed by our Heavenly 
Father upon any of his children. It not only calls 
for all the graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit that 
are shared by the Church at large, but it lays upon 
the one thus called, the added duty, “to entreat, ex- 
hort, rebuke, and encourage, with all long-suffering 
and patience and tenderness,” and this without fear 
or favor, whether they will hear or forbear. This is 
the freedom with which the truth sets free, and it 
must be exercised though it brings upon the servant 
of Christ unjust criticism and even condempation. 
He must rise above every feeling that would prompt 
to a withholding of the message which he feels is 
called for at his hands, while in its delivery he may 
have hard service. It is such a freedom in the truth 
that the church most needs, and they who are will- 
ing to be sent on the Lord’s errands, having counted 
the cost and accepted the conditions, are ministers of 
a free gospel, and as such freely give as it is given to 

them, though the sustenance of the body may be 
provided for through the liberality of those for whose 
spiritual help and encouragement they labor. 

The rock of Divine revelation must ever remain 
the foundation of the Christian Church, but as an 
organized force and power for the restoration and re- 
demption of the race, its establishment was effected 
through human agency and instrumentality. “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” was the commission, and it has never been 
annulled. The means necessary for its accomplish- 
ment then are necessary now. Generations come and 
go, and their needs are equally pressing as when the 
first apostles were called into service. The church 
found it necessary, as bas been stated, to give of its 
outward substance to enable these to obey the Mas- 
ter’s injunction. 

In the rise of the Society of Friends great care 
was exercised that no religious service should be 
withheld for want of pecuniary aid in carrying it for- 
ward, nor should such aid be neglected now. This in 
no sense is intended to favor a salaried ministry. 
Such a ministry is necessary in those organizations 
that have sacraments, set forms of service, and other 
duties which require the whole time of the minister, 
but for us who meet together in the simplicity of the 
earliest Christian worship, such arrangements are out 
of place. 

It is only as missionary labor is entered upon that 
funds necessary to carry it forward are required, and 
these should be given “not grudgingly, but with a 
willing mind.” * * % 


A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and 
wit good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, 
and affliction, convert ignorance into an amiable 
simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. 
—WSelected. 





EARLY FRIENDS AT WAYNESVILLE, 
OHIO} 
Ir has always been a characteristic feature inthe 
course of civilization that the stronger and more 
energetic elements of society should push out and 
form the advance guard of civilization and progress. 

At the close of the last century, the “ bold yeo- 
man blood ” which flowed in the veins of many of 
the best families of the South and Southeast became 
restive under the effete order of things existing in 
the older States, and they hungered for the horizon, 
until over the northern and western border there 
flowed a steady stream of emigration which was des- 
tined to soon transform the wilderness into popu- 
lous States. 

Among the emigrants of that day were many 
prominent members of the Society of Friends who 
found homes north of the Ohio, and there are to-day 
many of our citizens who are as proud of their descent 
from the old Quaker pioneer families, as is a Vir- 
ginian of his descent from the Huguenot families of 
France, or a New England man of his from the Puri- 
tans of 1634. 

Both the Eastern Puritans and the Western 
Quakers were men of firm religious convictions, de- 
termined purpose, and high aim. They built their 
edifice on a boarder basis than the passing hour, and 
looked rather to the future than the present. They 
were formal and precise in their manners, singular 
in their forms of worship, rigid in the observance of 
their principles, and tenacious in their ideas of right. 

While the Puritan fathers of New England gave 

character and tone to the religious sentiment of the 
people of the Eastern States, the Quakers made their 
influence felt, and have left their impress in a no less 
marked degree upon the moral, religious, and social 
character of many sections of the West, and at the 
present time many of the best men of the country 
are members of or are descended from those who 
were connected with the early Quakers of Ohio. 
With the opening of the present century there cawe 
to Waynesville a small band of Quakers. They were 
from the Carolinas, Georgia, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. They were not fanatics, they were not ad- 
venturers, neither were they men whose fortunes had 
been wrecked and who sought in a new country to 
regain their lost financial standing; but they were 
men of fortune, education, and strong convictions of 
duty, with a determination to bring up their children 
in a country where they would be uncontaminated 
by the dark shadow of human slavery. With the 
same religious training, they came from different 
States and widely separated sections of country, yet 
there appears to have been a strong similarity of 
tastes and social conditions. They were generally 
men of easy financial circumstances, who brought 
with them means to not only acquire a homestead, 
but ready money, stock, and implements to make a 
home which should meet the requirements of a cul- 
tivated and refined society. 

One of the first wants to which the pioneers 
turned their attention was the establishment of 

1Written for the Miami Valley Pioneer Meeting of 1890, by 


George T. O'Neall. Printed in the Waynesville News, Eighth 
month 16, 1890. 
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schools, and the second was that of achurch. In 
mid-summer of 1803, the following Friends living in 
the vicinity of Waynesville determined to ask the 
Monthly Meeting which had jurisdiction over them 
for the privilege of holding meetings for worship: 
Samuel Kelly, Abijah O’Neall, Edward Kinley, Sam- 
uel Spray, Robert Furnas, Samuel Linton, Amos Cook, 
David Falkner, Jehu Wilson, Rowland Richards, Da- 
vid Holloway, Isaac Perkins, John Smith, William 
Walker, and Andrew Hover. 

In August they presented their petition to the 
Quarterly Meeting which met at Redstone, (Browns- 
ville, Pa.,) “to be allowed to worship among them- 
selves.” Agreeable to this request, the Redstone 
meeting appointed a committee of five to visit the 
Friends on the Miami “and see if in their opinion 
the request was such a one as should properly be 
granted.” This committee reported back to the Red- 
stone Quarterly Meeting, on the 5th day of the 9th 
month, 1803, that, “after weightily conferring to- 
gether, they did believe that it might be right to 
grant the request ;” and a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Thomas Grissell, Mahlon Linton, Sam- 
uel Cope, Enoch Chandler, Jonathan Taylor, and 
Horton Howard, to attend the opening of said meet- 
ing and confer with Friends where they think most 
suitable for the bounds of said meeting, which is to 
be called Miami Monthly Meeting. 

In pursuance of the above proceedings, Miami 
Monthly Meeting held its first sitting on the 13th 
day of Ninth month, 1803. David Falkner and Sam- 
uel Kelley were appointed to serve as overseers of 
Miami Particular Meeting, the boundaries of which 
were fixed by the session as the Ohio river on the 
south and the Hock-hocking on the east. Samuel 
Linton was named as Clerk for the ensuing year, 
and Samuel Spray and Samuel Kelly were appointed 
representatives to the Quarterly Meeting at Red- 
stone. 

At this meeting Ann Taylor spoke to the people, 
and was perhaps the first regularly-accredited minis- 
ter that ever preached a sermon in Waynesville. At 
the next meeting, held 8th day of Twelfth month, 
1803, the church received its first accession of mem- 
bership by certificate, being those of Jemima Wright 
and her children namely, Jane, Joshua, Jemima, 
Joab, and Joel. 

At the meeting held Second month, 1804, Samuel 
Spray, David Falkner, Edward Kinley, and Robert 
Furnas were appointed in conjunction with an equal 
number of women to name some persons as Elders. 
Abijah O’Neall and Jehu Wilson were named as 
such. This meeting also took into consideration the 
propriety of building a suitable house of worship, 
and appointed Samuel Kelly, Abijah O’Neall, Samuel 
Spray, Amos Cook, and William Walker as a build- 
ing committee. After due deliberation the commit- 
tee contracted with Asher Brown for the erection of 
a hewn log building 30 feet square, which was lo- 
cated on the site now occupied by the Orthodox 
Friends’ church. It was not until Second month, 
1806, that this building was ready for occupancy, and 
Abijah O’Neall and Henry Steddom were instructed 
to settle with Asher Brown, which they did. For 








building of church and furnishing the same with 
seats, $65.88 ; also $35.93 for stove, and $19 for fenc™ 
ing graveyard. 

The question may well be asked,—where did the 
Miami Friends meet for worship prior to the comple- 
tion of their first church-building? The first meet- 
ings of the organization were held at the private houses 
of the various members where they could be best ac- 
commodated, but as their numbers were soon too 
great for such accommodation, they negotiated for 
and obtained the use of a log house which had been 
erected for a residence, and which stood on the 
Northeast corner of Miami and Third streets. This 
building was also used for school purposes, and in it 
was taught the first school ever taught in Waynes- 
ville. 

So rapid were the accessions to the church, that 
at the expiration of the second year of its existence, 
Ninth month, 1805, there had been taken in on cer- 
tificate from other churches 818 persons. At two 
meetings alone,—those of Sixth and Seventh months, 
1805, there were handed in certificates for 202 per- 
sons; and before the new meeting-house was ready 
for occupancy (Third month, 1806), the church re- 
cord must have had on its pages the names of more 
than 1,000 members. Ina private letter, dated Fifth 
month, 1806, Samuel Linton says that it is probably 
the largest meeting in the United States. 

It is true that other meetings had been established, 
offshoots from the parent church, with the privilege 
of holding meetings for worship on First-and Fourth- 
days of each week, but Miami was still the home-cen- 
tre of them all. 

In 1809 the number of members in the West had 
increased so largely that they complained to the 
Yearly Meeting held in Baltimore of the hardship of 
having to attend Quarterly Meeting at Redstone on 
the Monongahela, necessitating a journey of 300 
miles through the wilderness on horseback, and the 
yearly meeting created the Miami Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Waynesville, and also made the West Branch 
Meeting a Monthly Meeting. 

At the May meeting, 1811, the Society took into 
consideration the advisability of building a larger and 
more commodious house of worship,—one which 
would better accommodate the associated churches 
meeting with them in quarterly session. 

In accordance with this resolve, the present sub- 
stantial structure was built, which, with some modi- 
fications, is still used by the “ Hicksite” branch of the 
Society. In the summer of 1813, this building was 
completed, and in September of that year Ohio 
Yearly Meeting was established at Mt. Vernon. 

It would be very interesting if we were able to 
follow out fully the aftergrowth of this meeting of 
the fifteen families of pioneer Quakers organized into 
a society on the fifth day of October, 1803, at the 
cabin-home of one of their number. We should find 
its various ramifications extending all over the West; 
monthly meetings and quarterly meetings established 
in almost every western state. 

Indiana has two yearly meetings held within her 
borders ; one at Richmond and one at Plainfield ; one 
held in Putnam Co., Illinois ; one in Iowa, and one in 
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Kansas, each with a large membership, which, with 
the parent meeting (the Hicksite branch) which 
meets alternately at Wesynesville and Richmond, 
Indiana, aggregates a membership of 67,000. 

Although the founders of the western church 
were long-headed, far-seeing men, we imagine they 
never dreamed of results of such magnitude. 

It is very true that changes have taken place and 
innovations have crept in, as it is probably right they 
should! With change of circumstances and sur- 
roundings, religious societies change also, but we 
doubt if there is any religious society that in the last 
hundred years has changed less in the essential 
points than have the Friend Quakers. 

The old record is of deep interest to any one who 
is at all familiar with the names of our old pioneers, 
and hours can be both pleasantly and profitably 
spent in looking over its closely-written pages. We 
find that at the meeting held Ninth month, 1804, 
Isaac Perkins and William Walker were appointed 
overseers for Miami Monthly Meeting, and that at the 
same meeting Robert Furnas and David Holloway 
were appointed as a committee to procure three 
books for record ; and from the fact that this commit- 
tee was continued from month to month for a long 
period, it is evident that book-stores did not abound 
in those days. 

The first marriage which took place under the au- 
spices of Miami Monthly Meeting was that of Enos 
Baldwin and Sarah Hunt, and at the meeting held 
Sixth month, 1804, we find this entry : 

“ Enos Baldwin and Sarah Hunt propose their in- 
tention of marrying with each other. David Falkner 
and Asher Brown are appointed to make inquiry 
concerning Enos’s clearness, and report at the next 
meeting.” 

At the next meeting the committee reported 
Enos as being free from any entangling alliance with 
others, whereon he was given leave to consummate 
his marriage in accordance with the usages of Friends 
and David Falkner and Edward Kinley were ap- 
pointed to attend, and see that it was done in a 
proper and orderly manner, and to produce certificate 
at next meeting. 

The first person dealt with by this meeting was 
Sixth month, 1804: Matthew Compton “accomplished 
his marriage out of meeting and not in accordance 
with usages of Friends.” Thereupon a committee 
was appointed to wait upon Matthew and see if he 
could be brought to a proper spirit of contrition for 
his transgression; all of which was done; but Mat- 
hew’s matrimonial experience doesn’t appear to have 
been such as to justify him in pronouncing “ marriage 
a failure,” and the committee was unable to bring 
the young man to their views, so he was disowned. 

The great influx of immigration and the rapid in- 
crease of Friends in the West, made the establish- 
ment of churches in other neighborhoods a necessity, 
and imposed on the mother church a heavy burden of 
labor. In 1804, Lees and Hardin’s Creek Meeting 


[) As the “innovations ” here alluded to are those which, in 
our opinion, have carried many of those claiming the name of 
Friends, in the West, entirely away from Quaker ground, we are 
obliged to intimate our dissent at this point.—Eps. INTELLIGEN- 
CEB AND JOURNAL. ] 


was established. In May of the same year, West 
Branch of the Big Miami; also, at the same time, 
Elk Creek. In October of 1805, Ceesar’s Creek, and 
in March of 1806, Turtle Creek was established. 

Taking into consideration the fact that it was 
necessary for all of these places to be visited by at 
least two separate committees before they could be 
authorized to hold meeting at all, and that to many 
of them it meant long journeys on horseback through 
the woods, along a mere bridle-path,—crossing 
streams where there was neither bridge nor ford,— 
wading through swamps and sleeping on the floor of 
a cabin—an appointment to do church work didn’t 
mean an hour’s drive in a good buggy over a smooth 
turnpike, nor a junketing excursion of twenty miles 
by rail. The position of a committeeman was not a 
sinecure by any means. 

The Friends found the military laws as they ex- 
isted in those days, compelling every man to attend 
military muster twice each year or else pay a fine (the 
payment of which was as much a breach of church 
discipline as the military drill) very oppressive, and 
determined to appeal to the State Legislature for re- 
lief. At the meeting held Tenth month, 1805, a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Isaac Ward, 
Henry Millhouse, Thomas Horner, David Pugh, 
Abijah O’Neall, John Wilson, Isaac Stubbs, and 
Henry Steddom, to prepare a petition to the General 
Assembly, setting forth the great oppression of the 
military laws, and to report at the next meeting. 

The committee handed in their report at the 
meeting held Eleventh month, 1805. The report was 
approved and signed.—Abijah O’Neall, Isaac Ward, 
and Mordecai Walker, appointed to “lay it before 
the General Assembly and report at the next meet- 
ing after their return.” 

At the succeeding meeting, Twelfth month, 1805, 
the committee reported back to the monthly meet- 
ing. The report was received as satisfactory, and 
the bill of expenses incurred, $22.94, ordered paid. 
Not a very heavy outlay for the purpose of influenc- 
ing State legislation. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Tose who live in the Lord never see each other 
for the last time—From the German. 


I FLING out to you one word which you may take 
as your promise and your hope if you will: “ Hethat 
receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward.” If you have not seen 
the vision, if you have not heard the voice, you may 
at least listen to the voices of men and women who 
have. You may hear the message that comes to you 
through wife, sister, mother, child. Religion, the 
sneerer tells us,is for women and children! The 
glory of humanity is in its women and its children. 
What would men do without them? The glory of 
humanity is that women’s ears and children’s ears 
do hear this voice, and our shame if, neither from 
God himself nor from the holy voices that make one 
long symphony from the first voice in Eden to the 
last choral song in the celestial sphere, we catch no 
echo of the Divine music, we receive no interpreta- 

, tion of the Divine presence.—Lyman Abbott. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 2. 
First Monts 11, 1891. 
IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, 
nor the likeness of any form that is ia heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth; thou shait not bow down thy- 
self unto them.—Exodus 20: 4. 

Read I. Kings 12; 25-33. 

Tue rebellion against Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
which grew out of the heartless cruelty of the young 
heir to the throne in his answer to the inquiries of 
the men under the leadership of Jeroboam of the 
tribe of Ephraim, spread with great rapidity, and 
Rehoboam found himself in a little time with only 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin as his adherents. 
The other tribes, joining with Ephraim, proclaimed 
Jeroboam king, and established the kingdom of Is- 
rael. The tribes that remained loyal to the house 
and family of David formed the kingdom of Judah. 
This revolt from the authority of Rehoboam did not 
affect the religious status of the people. They still 
went up to Jerusalem to attend the various feasts 
and celebrations as they had been accustomed to do, 
and fraternized with the people of Judah the same 
as if no political division bad taken place. The peo- 
ple were loyal to one anotier and to the worship of 
the God of their fathers. It was those who claimed 
authority—leadership—who were constantly making 

the nation to sin. 

In the heart of Jeroboam there arose a distrust as 
to permitting this free intercourse of his people with 
the followers of Rehoboam. Seeking only his own 
private ends, and having little respect for God or the 
temple worship, he thought to draw them away from 
their duty, and put a stop to these frequent journeys 
to Jerusalem. 

In the making and setting up of the two golden 
calves, Bible scholars have differed as to whether 
they were intended for an Egyptian god, or as the 
representation of a well-known cherubic emblem. 

If this people go up to offer sacrifices in the house of 
the Lord, etc. In this Jeroboam took counsel of his 
fears. He seems never to have taken counsel of God, 
and it is to this lack of faith and trust in the Divine 
Being that his want of success as a ruler was due. 
The humblest of God’s creatures is dependent on his 
care, and the most exalted are never beyond the 
need of his fatherly oversight. 

Behold thy gods, etc. We can scarcely believe that 
the golden images were any other than symbolic, yet 
even that was a violation of the direct command 
which forbade the making of graven or carved 
images (Exodus 22: 4). 

And he set the one in Bethel, etc. These were the 
two extremes or limits of the kingdom. Bethel was 
one of the holy cities to which the prophet Samuel 
went in making his circuits (I. Samuel 7: 16). Dan 
was the most northern extremity of the kingdom. 

And he made houses of high places, and made priests, 
etc. Here again his action was entirely opposed to 
the order of priestly appointment. Worship in high 
places was almost universal, not only during, but af- 
ter the time of Solomon. It was difficult for the 


pious kings who succeeded him to prevent their con- 
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tamination with polytheism. It is not until after the 
time of Josiah that we find no further mention of 
them. This worship, not being according to the law 
of Moses, was performed by men not belonging to 
the priestly order, and in this too there was an utter 
disregard of ancient usayes. 





The love of riches or the desire for fame, and even 
the religion one professes, may be the graven image 
of his idolatry. It will not suffice that we set our 
hearts on amassing wealth, or on honors that the 
power of intellect can bring, nor yet on fulfilling 
every outward obligation to our church ; for as did 
the young man of old-query of the Master, so will 
the question arise with us, “ What lack I yet?” All 
these things will prove but unsatisfying images of a 
blind worship. 

Who bows before the written word in adoration, 
instead of seeing through and beyond it, the Source 
Divine from whence came the word, is yet bound by 
the chains of idolatry. The ambition to “ get some- 
thing for nothing ””—not giving a fair equivalent, if 
any, for value received—is becoming an idol, a griev- 
ous stumbling-block, in the way of “true religion, 
pure and undefiled before God.” While we see this 
tendency in all departments of life, nowhere is it 
more noticeable or more to be deplored than in our 
relation to our Creator. We accept his countless 
blessings daily, hourly ; yet are we always careful to 
give him the first offerings of our hearts’ thanksgiv- 
ing and worship ? 

While in former times the “ graven images ” may 
have meant only those carved out by the hand of 
man, we have come to consider idols as meaning 
whatsoever stands in the way of accepting the Holy 
Spirit with simple trust and confidence, even “ as a 
little child.” 

Only by continued watchfulness and most earnest 
prayer to the Heavenly Father can we keep our 
hearts entirely free from every kind of idolatry. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Our lesson follows the history of the ten tribes 
who revolted from Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
and chose Jeroboam to be their leader, who soon 
made himself king. Jeroboam was of the tribe of 
Ephraim. He bad been in the service of Solomon, 
who, seeing that he was young, and capable, and in- 
dustrious, had made him an officer over the house of 
Joseph, but he was ambitious and Solomon distrusted 
him. Meanwhile, one of the prophets had commu- 
nicated to him the condition of things that would 
follow the death of Solomon,—the rending of his king- 
dom, and the choice the revolted tribes would make 
of him for their king. Solomon sought the life of 
Jeroboam, who being warned of the king’s intention, 
fled into Egypt, where he remained until tidings 
came of the death of Solomon, when he returned at 
the call of his friends, and became, as has been said, 
the leader of the opposition to Rehoboam. 

All revolutions entail more or less of sacrifice 
upon the seceding party ; in the excitement which 
followed the refusal of Rehoboam to listen to and 
ameliorate the grievances of the people, they forgot 
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what was involved in the setting up of anew govern- 
ment. 

And more than al] else they had not sought in- 
struction from Jehovah; they had rashly entered on 
a course that left God out of their thought, and had 
themselves chosen the man that was to rule over 
them. This was a sad departure from the usage of 
the nation, but not the saddest feature of the revolt. 
The consolidation of all the tribes under one head 
had only been effected by David. Before his time or 
prior to the appointment of Saul, each tribe had ex- 
ercised independent sovereignty, the focal or center- 
ing point being the Ark of Testimony under the Tab- 
ernacle ‘or Tent of Jehovah, which was set up in 
Shiloh. To this the tribes repaired to celebrate their 
annual feasts, and the High Priest with the several 
orders of the priesthoood exercised, measurably, a 
controlling influence upon the people. But wars and 
invasions led often to the removal of the Tabernacle 
from one place to another, and the people from time 
to time lapsed into idolatry. It was only after Solo- 
mon succeeded to the throne that the sacred treasures 
of their religion were brought to Jerusalem and the 
costly and beautiful temple built into which they 
were deposited. 

To this consecrated spot the people came from all 
parts of the nation to celebrate the festivals and to 
observe the forms of worship prescribed by their 
ritual, and now that the government was dismem- 
bered the people still made their annual pilgrimages 
to the “holy city.” The heart of Jeroboam being 
false to the God of his fathers, he soon set about 
some plan to prevent this religious commingling of 
his people with the subjects of Rehoboam, and the 
result is found in the golden calves and the unhal- 
lowed priesthood, chosen from among the lowest and 
most debased characters. That the nation entered 
into his plans and accepted the worship thus set up, 
shows us how easy it is for men that have taken 
things into their own hands, regardless of conse- 
quences, to be drawn farther and farther away from 
the right until they find themselves plunged into ir- 
retrievable ruin. There was a show of regard for 
Jehovah in that the images set up were dedicated to 
him instead of some heathen diety ; yet this in no 
sense made up for the loss of the temple service and 
the authorized priesthood, the consecrated sons of 
Levi. To us who live in the happier time when all 
reverent worshipers are called to be “kings and 
priests unto the Lord,” it is hardly possible fora 
right estimate to be made of the value to the nation 
of its (to them) Divinely authorized priesthood, or of 
the great apostacy by which Jeroboam “ made the 
people to sin.” 


For looking backward through the year, 
Along the way my feet have pressed, 

I see sweet places everywhere, 
Sweet places where my soul had rest. 


My sorrows have not been so light 
The chastening hand I could not trace: 
Nor have my blessings been so great 
That they have hid my Father's face. 


—Phobe Cary. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FORGIVENESS. 
“ Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts ; all thy,waves and thy billows are gone over 
me,” was spoken by King David from deep experi- 
ence of the washing of regeneration, and from its 
cleansing and purifying operations he could testify. 
“I waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclined 
unto me, and heard my cry. He brought me also out 
of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my 
feet. upon a rock and established my goings, and he 
has put a new song in my mouth, even praises unto 
our God,” showing the unbounded goodness of a 
gracious God to erring mortals when they repent and 
implore forgiveness. And as it was declared in the 
beginning that he created man in his own image and 
likeness, ought we not also to forgive one another if 
we have aught against any? Jesus said: “If ye for- 
give men their trespasses your Heavenly Father will 
also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither-will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” 

Let us then pray for the spirit of forgiveness to- 
wards our fellow creatures, and to feel forgiven of 
him “ who maketh the sun to shine on the just and 
on the unjust,” that when the time comes that the 
frail tenement of clay will be laid low in the ground 
and covered over with its native dust, we may be 
permitted a mansion of rest in the holy city of our 
God, whose walls are salvation, where trouble ceases, 
and sorrow and tears are no more, but the anthem of 
praise is given to him who sits upon the throne and 
to the Lamb forever. 

REBECCA PRICE. 

Harford county, Md. 


From The Independent, New York. 
THE GREAT EVENT OF 1890: THE PAN- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
One always likes to ask how the particular year 
which he concludes is to stand out in history. If 
we had taken up the pretty practice of the twentieth 
century, and if we struck every year a handsome 
medal to keep in memory the greatest achievement 
of the year, what would we commemorate, and what 
should be the designs on the medal of 1890? 

The answer often escapes the people of the time. 
The men of 1790 would hardly have struck a medal 
in honor of Samuel Slater, who in 1790 introduced 
the cotton manufacture into Rhode Island. The 
men of 1890 have struck one ; but all the same the 
people of the time try to tell what their achievements 
are, and New Year’s Day is the day for the telling. 

The Pan-American Congress of 1890 is the great 
event of the year, which will be considered a great 
event in history. I believe the daily press tried to 
boycott it, because it did not open its debates to re- 
porters. But as it published its debates there were 
no secrets. And now that its decisions are, one by 
one, passing into diplomacy and into legislation, the 
importance of them to-day, and their large import- 
ance in the future, are more and more evident. 

If from the decisions of the Congress there is born 
a railway line making close connections between 
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Winnipeg and Patagonia, that achievement alone 
will mark the year in history. When, besides this, 
we have between all the American States, the mutual 
protection of trademarks and copyrights, reciprocal 
advantages in tariffs, simpler and cheaper telegraphs, 
and simpler and better ocean travel, these things will 
be worth symbolizing on our medal. 

Noblest and best of all will be peace among those 
States, and the prospect of peace for the world. 

The Congress takes a great step in this direction 
by making arbitration a constant and sure element 
in international law. There have been, since the 
Treaty of Vienna, more than fifty important refer- 
ences of important questions between nations to the 
arbitration of a fit tribunal. But each of these has 
been determined on by a special agreement and the 
tribunal has been temporary. The High Powers as- 
sembled at Washington have now made one perma- 
nent agreement, under which all such questions will 
be referred to arbitration, when it proves that they 
cannot be solved by the usual diplomatic methods. 
What is more, the rules for such arbitration are laid 
down, and the methods by which the Court of Ap- 
peal shall be chosen are decided in advance. 

This systematic and solemn addition to what may 
fairly be called the code of International Law, is in 
itself important enough to be marked by the best 
symbol art can devise upon our medal. It will de- 


serve such recognition even more, if from it there 
springs a permanent tribunal of arbitration. 
a step is not long and is not difficult. 

What is the Supreme Court of the forty and more 


Such 


States of this Union? Simply it is a permanent tri- 
bunal, which hears, atthe first moment of controversy, 
any question arising between two States, examines 
evidence and arguments, and decides between the 
parties. By such decisions the Supreme Court has 
quietly settled, in the last century, a large number of 
discussions between States, which could easily have 
been fostered into war, under the processes of semi- 
savage civilization. 

Let the nations of America extend their plan of 
Arbitration by appointing, in advance, a Permanent 
Tribunal which shall be ready to sit as the arbiter. 
Let this court be made of the statesmen of most ex- 
perience inthe American nations, possibly with the 
addition of one or two Publicists of Europe who have 
won the right to sit with such men. At first such a 
Tribunal would seem to have little todo. But it would 
exist. Its members would be able to adjust some 
questions in advance by a proper digest or publica- 
tion of the Public Law of the World as it exists. In 
time, some question would arise, perhaps, as to the 
right name of a river, which is the boundary bhe- 
tween two States; or perhapsas to the right to live of 
some seals in the Northern Pacific. This question 
would be referred to the Permanent Tribunal,—not 
after the seals were dead or the river had run red 
with blood, but in time for a wise and just decision. 
The first of such decisions which the Permanent 
Tribunal shall make, will make it more certain that a 
second question will be brought before it. The sec- 
ond will prepare the way for a third. And, as the 
twentieth century goes on, men will wonder at the 





slowness of old-fashioned diplomacy, as they would 
wonder now if Massachusetts kept a Minister Resi- 
dent in the city of Albany. The Permanent Tribunal 
would settle controversies before most men knew 
that they existed. 

The year 1890 will not be forgotten in history if it 
prove to be the year when the Permanent Tribunal 
was first made possible. For the Permanent Tribunal 
is astep toward that visible kingdom of a Present 
God. 

“Where the common-sense of most keeps a fretful 

world in awe, 

And the nations rest in slumber under universal law; 

Where the war-drum beats no longer, and the battle- 

flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Peace, the federation of the 

World.” 
—Edward Everett Hale. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A QUESTION FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Wuy do our young members not adhere more closely 
to our Society? Why is it that so few young per- 
sons attend our regular religious and business meet- 
ings? Why is it that there are those who leave the 
Society to join other religious denominations, relin- 
quishing theirsacred birthright membership? Some 
do not answer, some say they do not know, but some 
do know, and to these I wish to make my appeal. 

Is there nothing in our form of worship to attract 
the young and to make an impression on their 
minds? For those educated in outward religious 
forms, which appeal to the eye and to the ear, and 
not to the innermost depths of the spirit—that which 
forms the very essence of our being—it may be that 
for them there is nothing. 

Silent worship, the communion of man’s spirit 
with the holy Spirit, communicated in a language 
audible only in silence and meditation; ministry, 
when it occurs, that is voluntary, flowing from a 
source of divine inspiration and free from material 
remuneration, these are the characteristics of that 
Society founded by a man whose name is almost 
sacred to every Friend, George Fox. And can any 
one who has been reared a Friend, instructed in the 
discipline and belief of our Society, attended our si- 
lent meetings and witnessed the effect of our sacred 
communion of the spirit with the Inner Light upon 
every-day life,—can any one who has passed through 
these things, forsake the religion of his childhood 
and join a church, sincerely believing in the very 
depths of his soul that he has found a more perfect 
religion? If so, Il advise him to follow his convic- 
tion. If he does not believe the change for the bet- 
ter, then why does he make it? It is because the 
eye and the ear, organs of sense, are more delighted 
by what he perceives through them. Dost thou for- 
get, O vain man, that eye hath not seen God, neither 
hath ear heard his voice, but that all communica- 
tions are by the spirit through the spirit, and in the 
silence and devotion of the spirit. 

If young Friends in country neighborhoods could 
organize on a plan similar to that of “The Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia” perhaps co- 
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operate with it in the study of some of the best wri- 
ters, both past and present, of our Society, and of 
our book of Discipline, would this not lead to a closer 
adherence to Friends? But we are so apt to think 
we have not the ability, that another is more gifted, 
and should assume this duty, so we do not advance. 

It is for thee, my brother, and for thee, my sister, 
to do all in thy power to awaken in the minds of 
other young Friends a feeling of love and sincere at- 
tachment for our religious faith. 

Our past record has been a glorious one. I have 
here is no case on record of 
for any penal 


frequently heard that t 
the imprisonment of a “ Quaker ” 
crime. I have in my possession a book entitled 
“The New State of England,” published for the 
Crown in the year 1699, but a few years after the 
time of George Fox. Therein I find concerning the 
Friends: “ They have, indeed, acquired a good name 
by their fair and honest dealings, and if some do 
abuse it for lucre, they must be concluded not to be 
of the right stamp, and ought not to reflect on the 
whole body.” 

In attending meeting some time ago, I was very 
much impressed by these words from a woman who 
had risen to speak: “The children, where are 
they?” Where, indeed! They had been to First- 
day school, and, their parents considering this a suf- 
ficient substitute for our greatest characteristic, that 
of silent worship, they had gone to their homes. If 
children are not, when young, taught to love silence, 
is it to be supposed that that love will come in later 
years ? 

I call upon our young members, those who will be 
our leaders and supporters in the near future, to take 
hold, stand fast, and justify our faith by our works, 
demonstrating to the world the truth of our beliefs. 
My ideas may be at variance with those of many 
Friends, but my object is to awaken in the minds of 
my readers a train of thought which may blossom 
and bear fruit in the near future. 

ABBOTT SATTERTHWAIT. 


ALEXANDER CLARK, the new minister to Liberia, 
and who is known throughout the country as the 
colored orator of the West, was born in Washington 
county, Pa., Feb. 25,1826. He had scarcely obtained 
the rudiments of a village education when he was 
sent to Cincinnati to learn the barbering business of 
his uncle, where he got a fair smattering of the com- 
mon branches of education. At the age of fifteen he 
went South, and in the following year he opened a 
barber shop at Muscatine, Iowa, where he has since 
had his home. He early associated himself with the 
few colored citizens of his town in organizing the 
African Methodist Episcopal Education and Church 
Society of Muscatine. He identified himself witb 
the Republican party from its organization. He was 
elected delegate from Iowa to the first National 
Colored Convention held in this country, which met 
at Rochester, New York, in 1853. The most charac- 
teristic act in the whole of his eventful life was in 
October, 1883, when at the age of fifty-seven he 
entered as student the law school of the State of 
Iowa, and in the shortest time possible was grad- 
uated.— Exchange. 
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VARIETY IN MIND. 

WaHiILe men have dwelt much upon the wonderful 
variety apparent in nature in all her forms, there has 
been less thought bestowed, or credit given, the un- 
limited variety of mind that dwells within human- 
ity. Human nature is so prone to think that its way 
of thinking is, or should be, the world’s way of think- 
ing. But why should it be? Can we find amid the 
multitude of people that we meet in the journey of 
life any two exactly alike in form or feature? As 
mind and spirit help to mould these forms and fea- 
tures, why do we so marvel that minds differ? 

It is a constant surprise to us to hear the varying 
views given by different personson the same sermon» 
lecture, or popular book, and we should enjoy this 


variety as we dothe variety of flower and foliage 


that meet our eyes in the same order of plants. To 
be true to one’s self should give color to our thoughts, 
and if the shade differs from that of our neighbor it 
is none the less a true shade. Is it not self-love that 
too often is at the root of that desire that would have 
all minds think alike? 

It is this variety of mind that leads to contro- 
versy, and while this is frequently evil, it is not nec- 
cessarily evil. Weshrink from it not so much be- 
cause it is wrong to have different views of the same 
case presented, but because the spirit of love 
is not always in the ascendency, and its opposite 
becoming apparent, hearts are troubled, and the 
truth becomes obscured. But by comparison of 
views light becomes manifest, if not to the contro- 
versialists themselves, often to the observers. It is 
recorded by the prophets of old that “the Lord had 
a controversy with his people,” and all Israel was 
called upon to hear. We can well imagine these an- 
cient prophets, as commanded by the Lord, plead- 
ing with the people regarding their departures 
from righteousness, and the people turning away 
Their minds were at 
variance with the views they had heard, because 


thinking their own thoughts. 


they were of a different growth and they lacked also 
the grace of a loving spirit to hear and obey. 

It is no marvel that charity should be placed 
above all other virtues and counted the greatest 
of all, and when we give it the still higher signifi- 
cance of the Revised Version, we may well exclaim 
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with a modern prophet, Drummond, that love is in- | 


deed the greatest thing in the world. For it is love 
that “suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not ; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not 
in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 

When we realize how much variety is here ex- 
pressed in a single sentence, how much liberty and 
how little of condemnation is given to each, and then 
consider how much most of us have to overcome to 
attain to such an eminence as this, and claim this 
love as our possession, then indeed we may know we 
have obtained that which is the crown of all human 
effort. 


In response to the intimation in the issue of 
Twelfth month 13, several sympathizing friends have 
sent us the money to settle the account of the iso- 
lated member in the West, whose letter we quoted 
from, and to continue the paper to her. Most of 
those who made the remittances desired us, in the 
event that the matter had already received attention, 
to apply their money to any similar deserving case, 
and this we have done with all received after the 
first remittance for the purpose. 


MARRIAGES. 


TITTENSOR—HORSNALL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Twelfth month 24, 1890, under the care of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., Thomas Tittensor, 
son of Edward and Elizabeth Mary Tittensor, and Flor- 
ence, daughter of Arthur Noel and Jane Bowers Horsnall, 
all of Trenton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At East Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth 
month 2Ist, 1890, Anna M., wife of George H. Atkinson, 
and daughter of Jonathan and Mary Pettit. 

DIXON.—On the evening of Twelfth month 22d, 1890, 
Dr. Caleb I. Dixon, in his 70th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FOULKE.—At her home, Highland Dell Cottage, near 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa., Twelfth month 17th, 1890, 
Catharine P. Foulke, aged 83 years; a valued minister of 
the Society of Friends, a member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting. 

Her funeral took place on the 21st, from the meeting- 
house of Friends in Stroudsburg, where for so many years 
her presence had been so familiar and so welcome, and the 
large attendance showed the love and respect with which 
she was regarded, not only by members of her own Society, 
but by her neighbors of other professions of faith, among 
whom she had been a valued friend and counsellor. 

FUSSELL.—On the morning of the 28th of Twelfth 
month, 1890, in his 76th year, our esteemed friend Henry 
B. Fussell, by an affection of the heart, was suddenly 
valled to a higher sphere of existence. 

As a leading citizen, prominent in good works, es- 
pecially in those of Temperance and Education, he held 
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an established position, not alone in our Religious Society, 
but in the neighborhood of his residence, in 1 pper Provi- 
dence, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, exercising a wide 
and beneficent influence. 

As a member of Providence Friends’ meeting, near 
Media, he was an acceptable and beloved minister. His 
gentle, kind, and loving disposition led him to comprehend 
most clearly the fatherly nature of the Infinite, and in his 


ministry, gratitude for tl abundance of good gifts 





showered upon us was the frequent expression of his de- 
vout thanksgiving and praise. As the Superintendent of 
First-day School of Providence Meeting, his effort was to 
win children to a genuine love of good, rather than to re- 
pel them by mistaken criticisms or rebukes. 

In his own family, where he never sought supremacy, 
he maintained his influence by the natural right of en- 
lightened and conscientious parentage, deserving and re- 
taining to an unusual degree the devotion of his children 


good son, husband, father, and 


and grandchildren. A 
citizen, a true Christian man, the peace which rested on 
“Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
L. 

HARVEY.—In Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 234d, 
1890, Josephine L., widow of Dr. Ellwood Harvey, late of 
Chester, Pa. 


his countenance seemed to say: 


HELLER.—Suddenly, Tenth month 30th, 1890, Dr. A. 
P. Heller, of Millville, in the 62d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. He 
was a dutiful son, a faithful husband, a concerned father, 
a good citizen, and a valued Friend: conspicuously pos- 
sessing these attributes his life invites this public testi- 
mony. 

On the occasion of the funeral, Eleventh month 2d, a 
solemn and impressive meeting was held in Friends meet- 
ing-house, attended by a large number of his friends and 
neighbors, manifesting their esteem for his worth and sor- 
row for his loss. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” 


JANNEY.—At her home in Lincoln, Va., Twelfth 
month 17th, 1890, Dr. Thamsin Janney, aged 52 years. She 
was a much-loved member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

MORRIS.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 20th, 1890, 
Edward 8S. Morris, son of the late Anthony P. and Anne H. 
Morris. 


PAXSON.—At West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 24th, 
1890, Jacob Paxson, in his 93d year; for many years an 
elder of Birmingham Monthiy Meeting of Friends. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—At the residence of her daughter, 
Sarah Burgess, in Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 20th, 1890, Catharine Satterthwaite, widow of the 
late William Satterthwaite, in the 85th year of her age. 


STEER.—On the evening of Twelfth month 7th, 1890, 
Harriet Steer quietly departed this life,im the 84th year 
of herage. She was a member of Fairfax Particular and 
Monthly Meeting, Waterford, Virginia, of which she was a 
diligent attender when health permitted. She was the 
widow of Samuel L. Steer and the last survivor of the sisters 
of that lamented minister, Miriam G. Gover. 

So one generation goes that others may succeed 

W. 

WOLCOTT.—At East Orange, N.J., at the residence of 
her son, P. A. Wolcott, Twelfth month, Third-day, 23d, 1890, 
Sybillah Wolcott, in the 89th year of her age. Funeral 
from Friends’ meeting-house, Shrewsbury, N. J., Twelfth 
month, Sixth-day, 26th, at 11 a. m. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA BY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC.—I. 

Leavinea Philadelphia, Seventh month 18, 1889, that 
evening found us at Niagara, the second at Toronto, 
and the next day we took the train for Owen Sound 
where the beautiful steamer Athabasca awaited the 
tourists. As soon as all were on board we steamed 
up Lake Huron northwest to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Passing through the canal we entered Lake Superior, 
and bearing northwest we reached Port Arthur on 
the 22d. Port Arthur, with a population of 5,000, is 
in the province of Ontario, 1,000 miles from Mon- 
treal ; it is beautifully situated on the west shore of 
Thunder Bay, an important arm of Lake Superior, at 
the mouth of Kaministiquia river. It is the lake 
port of the western section of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Large numbers of steamers arrive, and de- 
part, daily. It has a large grain elevator, and con- 
siderable trade, with substantial buildings, private 
residences, and hotels, It is overlooked by Thunder 
Cape, 1,400 feet above the Lake. Near by is Silver 
Islet, on which is a silver mine of almost fabulous 
value, now overflowed by the waters of Lake Supe- 
rior. Allthe vegetables consumed at Port Arthur are 
brought from Toronto, Winnipeg or St. Paul, the cli- 
mate not being adapted to their growth and perfection. 
At this point tourists should turn their watches back 
one hour to conform with central standard time. 
Leaving Port Arthur as we journeyed westward we 
passed Lorne Park, named in honor of the Marquis 
of Lorne, but Iam sure he would not consider it a 
compliment if he could behold its present neglected 
condition. We saw a man who had apparently 
donned his seven leagued boots, coming toward us 
across the plains making long strides, and were sur- 
prised when our train slowed up to allow him to 
board it,—there was no station. The conductor re- 
marked, “ We often do that, as there is only one train 
a day on this road.” We pass cataracts that dash and 
foam over their rocky river bed. This country 
abounds with precious metals and valuable minerals. 
Many saw mills are along the line, where the timber 
is sawed and taken West to be utilized for different 
purposes. These industries draw the people, and 
quite large villages are growing up around them. 

We now enter the valley of Red river, and soon 
cross the river on an iron bridge, coming in view of 
Winnipeg, formerly Fort Garry. Its altitude is 700 
feet. This thriving city, that only numbered 100 in- 
habitants in 1871, now boasts of 30,000 ; but as we 
only stop long enough to make up our tickets we can 
not investigate it, but moving along we come to a 
broad plain, level and green. To the north and west 
a line of trees marks the course of the Assiniboine 
river; on one side are comfortable farm houses and 
well cultivated farms, on the other side herds of cat- 
tle aro seen grazing in the meadows. The nutritious 
grass furnishes abundance of food for them, and they 
do not need protection, summer or winter; the warm 
“Chinork ” winds from across the mountains keeps 
the ground clear of snow most of the time. Through 
this valley the railroad stretches almost as straight as 
an arrow. Soon we reach higher ground with fields 
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of grass and farm houses. Portage La Prairie, alti- 
tude 800 feet, 55 miles from Winnipeg,is another city 
of sudden growth, with good houses, flour mills, and 
grain elevators. One hundred and fifty miles from 
Winnipeg, we cross the Assiniboine river to Branden, 
—altitude 1,150, the next largest town on the Cana- 
dian Northwest. Here we reach the first of the great 
prairie steppes; the view is limitless, only bounded 
by the horizon; short grass and flowers cover the 
ground, changing with the season. We pass station 
after station, for the accommodation of passengers, 
very uniform in their structure. Frequently we see 
flocks of prairie chickens roused by our train. 
Ducks, wild geese, and cranes are seen about the 
lakes. Three hundred miles from Winnipeg the road 
passes through the famous Bell farm of 100 square 
miles. The work is all done with military precision. 
There are neat stone cottages, and barns, miles 
around; they have a church, a hotel, and a flour 
mill. 

Soon we reach Regina, the capital of the Province 
of Assiniboia, one of the cities of the future. Leav- 
ing here we have on our right the Governor’s resi- 
dence, and further on the headquarters of the North- 
west Mounted Police, a company of young men thor- 
oughly drilled and under strict military discipline. 
Passing Moosejaw, 400 miles from Winnipeg, we as- 
cend another prairie steppe and come upon a stretch 
of broken country with many lakes but no trees; 
short buffalo grass is seen, but no buffaloes. The 
ground is covered with their trails and pitted with 
their wallows, and at the stations were piles of their 
bones that had been gathered on the prairies waiting 
transportation. This is all that is left of that noble 
animal that once roamed those broad prairies. There 
were little earth mounds all over the ground, the 
homes of the prairie dogs, and these beautiful little 
creatures would sit up on their hind feet with their 
fore feet clasped to their breast,—much like the squir- 
rel,—sometimes regarding us with indifference and 
again would dart off in wild alarm, and seek refuge 
in their retreats. Many of the lakes are clear and 
fresh, some are salt, some alkaline. Wild ducks, 
geese, cranes, snipe, plover, and curlew abound. 
Water fowls are on the surface of the lakes and peli- 
cans on the shore. At Maple Creek were some of the 
red-coated mountain police, guarding the interests of 
the Indian encampment, to prevent the sale of liquor 
to them. 

Descending the valley of the South Saskatchewan, 
we come to Medicins Hat. Here we alighted to 
stretch our weary limbs and look around ; we were 
allowed twenty-five minutes. It is a thriving place 
of 700 inhabitants, several churches, and other public 
buildings ; some coal mines are in the vicinity. It is 
an important station of the mounted police. The 
Saskatchewan river is navigable for 800 miles below 





and some distance above this place. Boarding our 
train we soon crossed the river ona long iron bridge 
to the high prairie. Everywhere we see the deep 
narrow trails of the buffalo and the saucer-like de- 
pressions where they were wont to wallow. After 
leaving Medicins Hat, we have our first distant view 
| of the Rocky Mountains, with their snow peaks ex - 
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tending the whole length of the western horizon ; but 
soon the view is obstructed by the shades of night 
that gather around us. As we passed through the 
province of Alberta in the dim twilight the road was 
lighted by jets of burning natural gas which finds 
vent through the soil from reservois at unknown 
depths. This gas is utilized as a motive power at 
Langevin to pump water for the use of the railway. 
All along the base of the mountains clear streams of 
water come down to the plain at frequent intervals. 
Timber is abundant on the foot-hiils and coal crops out 

We pass Calgarry in the night, and reach Banff in 
the early morning, 5.20 a. m., where we enjoyed sev- 
eral days. Banff has an altitude of 4,500 feet above 
the sea. The Canadian government has established 
a national park here, 26 miles long, by 10 miles wide, 
including the valleys of the Bow, Spray, and Cascade 
rivers, Devil’s Lake and several mountain ranges. 
The hotel at Banff can accommodate 200 to 300 
guests at one time; it is large and handsomely ap- 
pointed, and picturesquely situated on a high eleva- 
tion overlooking the valley of the Bow river, that 
comes down from its glacier sources, and plunges 
over a precipice beneath the balconies that surronnd 
the hotel on several sides, and then disappears 
among the distant mountains. Several snow-capped 
mountains are in view, each differing from the other 
in color and form, presenting matchless views in all 
directions. There are well-made carriage roads, and 
bridle paths that wind among the mountains and lead 
to allthe springs. The river dashes through its rocky 
channel, and plunges over a precipice 70 feet high,— 
almost beneath our feet as we gazed on the grand 
spectacle from the broad piazza. We had a beautiful 
view from our window. Wild sheep and mountain 
goats abound on the mountains. Wild cats, mountain 
lions, deer, and caribou offer fine “sport ” to the 
sportsman. Trout of great size are caught in Devil’s 
head lake. The temperature of the water of this 
lake is 105° in warm weather, 90° in cool weather; it 
is said his satanic majesty does not give proper at- 
tention to the fire then. There are extensive hot 
springs on the eastern slope of the Sulphur mountain, 
impregnated with ironand sulphur; this mountain is 
6,000 feet above the sea. The springs are at different 
elevations,—the highest being 700 feet above the Bow 
river. They have fine bathing houses with accom- 
modating attendants, one of them being in a dome- 
roofed cave. The water of one of these springs is 
considered to be so important for medicinal purposes 
that it is carried in a pipe two miles long to a bath 
near the house, the temperature of 90° being main- 
tained by metallic coils of superheated steam. This 
bath is open to the guests of the hotel at the nominal 
price of 25 cents. A walk of about one mile brings 
the tourists to the wharf on Bow river, where alittle 
steam yacht to accommodate a dozen awaited us. 
We steamed up the Bow river, which is navigable at 
high water for 15 miles, but being low then the Cap- 
tain would not venture more than 8 miles. The 
shores were thickly studded with Douglas pine and 
cedar, while above us toward the distant and snowy 
pedks of the main range about Stephen’s Pass, the 
wall-like crest of Mt. Massive stood out prominently. 


As we went up the river our captain pointed out 
“ Edith’s Thimble,” standing out in bold relief, 
towering above the others almost to a peak, and beau- 
tifully capped with snow. The water of Bow river 
appeared roily, and of a light drab color, not fit to 
drink ; we were surprised when the captain dipped it 
up to find it clear and most deliciously cool. This 
gorge is called the eastern gateway to the Rocky 
mountains, through which the Bow river flows on its 
journey of 1,500 miles to Hudson Bay. The mounted 
police, who are always on the alert to protect the In- 
dians, and prevent liquor being sold to them, are also 
skilled musicians. Twelve of them entertained the 
guests at the Banff hotel two evenings every week. 
It was highly appreciated by those who had the for- 
tune to be present. 

As we arrived at 5.20 a. m., so we were to depart 
at the same hour; we were therefore on the watch 
for the summons. At early dawn there was a rap at 
the door: “It’s 4 o’clock; here’s a candle for you.” 
This seemed very primitive, a return to the good old 
times of our grandparents, it gave a very mellow 
and subdued light, but we had to be content with it, 
as there was nothing else, the hotel being lighted by 
electricity, which was turned off at midnight. De- 
scending to the office we found only candle-light 
there, at the clerk’s desk. Taking our seats in the 
stage behind four spirited horses, the word was given 
and we were soon whirling down the mountains, 
listening to the laughing waters of the Bow river 
and inhaling the sweet fragrance of the Douglas fir, 
cedars, and pines. All this had a tendency to 
sharpen our appetites and make us wish the break- 
fast station was nearer instead of many miles beyond, 
but we must exercise patience, if our stock is not ex- 
hausted. Resuming our journey on the train we are 
made aware that we are reaching a great elevation 
by the increasing nearness of the fields of ice and 
snow, on the mountain sides. 

An hour from Banff we stop at a small station, 
and are told that it is the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, one mile above the sea. But this is.only 
as far as the railway engineer has gone, for the 
mountains still tower above us some five or seven 
thousand feet, clothed in perpetual snow. This is 
the “back bone of the continent.” Two small 
streams have their origin here, one flowing into the 
Saskatchewan and into Hudson Bay, the other join- 
ing the Columbia river, and pouring into the Pacific 
Ocean. Following the western stream we pass three 
emerald lakes, and through a tortuous, rock-bound 
cafion where the water dashes and leaps over the 
rocks in incessant whirls. This is Wapta, or Kick- 
ing-Horse Pass. Stephens Station, altitude 5,296 
feet, and Stephens Mountain, are named in honor of 
Sir George Stephens, President of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad. At the station is a small lake,—Sum- 
mit Lake; the water is as clear as a crystal. 

From here the road descends rapidly, crossing the 
gorge of the Wapta, which empties into the Columbia, 
sixty miles below. Ten miles from the summit we 
reach the base of Mt. Stephens, towering 8,000 feet 
above us with its glacier 800 feet thick, of a beautiful 
green color. From our train, that seems to cling to 
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the mountain side, we look into the valley far below 
and see another mirror-like lake. The valley deepens, 
and the river, 1,000 feet below, looks like a beautiful 
silver thread. Around us are grand mountains, with 
glacier peaks. In front is the angular peak of Mt. 
Field. Passing through a tunnel and close to the 
base of the mountain, we lose sight of the peak, but 
emerging from the darkness it comes in view again, 
At 8.35 a. m. we reach Mt. Stephens house, Field Sta- 
tion, altitude 4,050 feet, where we leave the train for 
breakfast. Thirty minutes being allowed us, we had 
ample time to do justice to the tempting meal that 
awaited us. This house is situated on a slight eleva- 
tion, with Mt. Stephens in the background and Mt. 
Field in front. There is excellent fishing in the lake 
near by. Down in the valley the Otter-tail mount- 
ains are seen to the left, and the Van Horne to the 
right. Two miles beyond Field, are lofty glacier 
heights. From the flats of the Wapta, the train 
crosses a high bridge over the Otter-tail river, de- 
scending to the Wapta valley that divides the Otter- 
tail and Van Horne ranges, The cafion deepens, the 
mountain sides are almost vertical, and for thousands 
of feet down this cafion go the railway and river, the 
former crossing from side to side, on ledges cut in the 
solid rock, passing through angles of rock that seem 
to close the way. The high cliffs obstructing the 
light of day, the rushing of the waters, the noise of 
the train as it is echoed from the mountains, all com- 
bine to make it grand and inspiring. 

As the train reaches Golden we emerge into the 
daylight, the gorge expands, and a broad and rapid 
river courses through a forest valley; this is the 
Columbia. Golden isa silver and gold-mining town 
on the Columbia, at the mouth of the Wapta; from 
here a steamer makes weekly trips up the Columbia 
to the lakes at the head of the river, about 100 miles. 
Having crossed the Rockies,—with an additional 
iron-horse,—we come in full view of the Selkirks,— 
mountains. Down the sides are seen green stretches 
that mark the paths of avalanches. We have a 
gloriqus mountain view, the Rockies on one side and 
the Selkirks on the other, it would be difficult to de- 
cide which is the most inspiring, they are so unlike 
and yet so grand, both rising to the region of per- 
petual snow and ice. Moberly House is the site of 
the oldest cabin in the mountains, where a govern- 
ment engineering party under Walter Moberly passed 
the winter of 1871-2. Harriet K, Paiste. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Burlington Quarter, referring to 
the action taken at the quarterly meeting at Cross- 
wicks, on the 24th of Eleventh month, says : In future 
our quarterly meeting will be held at Mount Holly 
in the Second and Eighth months; at Crosswicks 
in Fifth month, and Trenton in the Eleventh month. 
The meetings are now held in joint session, and seem 
to meet with the approval of Friends generally. 
There is less confusion from the closing of the relig- 
ious meeting to the opening of the business meeting, 
than when we met separately. A series of circular 
meetings have been appointed under the care of a 
committee of the Quarter. 


DEAN STANLEY ON THE FRIENDS. 
A Frienp sends us for republication Dean Stanley’s 
tribute to the Society of Friends in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

“ There is one great characteristic of the venerable 
society of which this city is the center, viz.: That 
alone of Christian bodies it placed before it, as object 
and end of its existence, not any outward ceremony, 
not any technical doctrine, but the moral improve- 
ment of mankind, the insignificance of all forms and 
of all authority as compared with the Inward Light 
of conscience. This protest of theirs, this aspira- 
tion, may have been accompanied by many extrava- 
gances, many glaring inconsistencies, but in itself, 
and looking not at its means, but at its ends, it is 
an example toall Christians. It is not only Christian, 
but Angelic.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Atlantic Mo ly is the one prominent magazine of the 
country that adheres courageously to the plan on which it 
was started, and does not employ illustrations as its attrac- 
tion. It isnearly forty years since it entered on its field of 
usefulness, and it shows no signs of decay. Its contents, 
month by month, are of high literary merit, pure in qual- 
ity and elevating in character. In the number for the pres- 
ent month the first paper is the beginning of a series on 
Japan, by Percival Lowell. An article of scientific interest 
is one by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, urging the need of a new 
course in university teaching, to develop a more intelligent 
knowledge of “terrestrial physics,” and increase the accur- 
acy of weather predictions. There is a good article ex- 
plaining the Boulanger episode in recent French politics, 
and a very readable one by Sophia Kirk, (daughter of John 
Foster Kirk of 


editor of Prescott’s works), on scenes and scenery in 


Philadelphia, the historical writer, and 


Switzerland. The Aflantic is $4 a year, and is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
club rates through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Boston. It can be procured at 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine is one of the newer of the 
illustrated monthlhes, published in New York. It has fixed 
its price somewhat lower than its older and highly success- 
ful competitors, 
and energetic 


at $2.40 a year,—but is very enterprising 
It announces that its circulation has reached 
“ the 100,000 mark.” 


remark : 


The publishers, in a recent circular, 
“In proportion to bound volumes, the magazine 
gives as four to one. Take for instance the Cosmopolitan, 
which contains annually 1,536 pages by leading writers, and 
more than 1,200 illustrations by clever artists. That would 
make four volumes of nearly 400 pages each, which would 
be worth on the book stands not less than $12.00.” A de- 
partment of the magazine, “Social Problems,” is regularly 
edited by Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, whose literary 
work is well known to many of our readers. 

“Gypsy: The Story of a Dog,” written by Helen E. 
Starrett, and published by a firm of young women pub- 
lishers, the Misses Searle & Gorton, of Chicago, LIL, price 
50 cents, is a book just issued which we can most heartily 
commend. It is well written, and contains an excellent 
introduction by Frances Power Cobbe, and appeals to the 
finer feelings of humanity regarding the treatment of 
It is bound in an attractive and delicate 
paper cover, designed particularly for the Holiday season, 
but we hope it will appear in a more substantial form, that 
it may take its place on the shelves of our First-day school 
libraries. 


dumb animals. 


It is one of the cheering signs of the improve- 
ment of our times that there is such a steady increass in 
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that class of literature which advocates humane treatment 
for the many faithful creatures that,—without the power 


of speech,—add so much to the comfort and pleasure of 
mankind. 


THE IMMORTAL NOW. 


Sit not blindfold, Soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By-and-by ! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 

On the shores of some strange star! 
This a star is,—this, thine Earth ! 
Here the germ awakes to birth 

Of God's sacred life in thee,— 

Heir of immortality ! 


Inmost heaven its radiance pours 
Round thy windows, at thy doors 
Asking but to be let in; 
Waiting to flood out thy sin ; 
Offering thee unfailing health, 
Love's refreshment, boundless wealth. 
Voices at thy life’s gate say, 

“ Be immortal, Soul, to-day!” 


Thou canst shut the splendor out ; 
Darken every room with doubt ; 
From the entering angels hide 
Under tinseled wefts of pride ; 
While the pure in heart behold 
God in every flower unfold,— 
While the poor His kingdom share, 
Reigning with Him everywhere. 


Oh, let Christ and sunshine in! 
Let his love its sweet way win! 
Nothing human is too mean 

To receive the King unseen: 

Not a pleasure or a care 

But celestial robes may wear ; 
Impulse, thought, and action may 
Live immortally to-day. 


Balance not in scales of time 

Deathless destinies sublime! 

What vague future can weigh down 

This great Now that is thine own? 

Love were miserly that gave 

Only gifts beyond the grave. 

Heaven makes every earth-plant 
thrive ; 

All things are in God alive. 


Oh, the stifled bliss and mirth 

At the weary heart of Earth, 

We, her children, might awake 
Songs would from her bosom break ; 
Toil, unfettered from its curse, 
God’s glad purpose would rehearse, 
If with Him we understood | 


Of creation—" It is good.” 


Soul, perceive thy perfect hour! 
Let thy life burst into flower! 
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Heaven is opening to bestow 

More than thou canst think or know. 
Now to thy true height arise! 

Enter now thy Paradise ! 

In to-day, to-morrow see! 

Now is immortaliy ! 


-~Lucy Larcom, in Christian Union. 





BARE BOUGHS AND BUDS. 
* ALAS, alas, how the North wind grieves!” 
Said the black-ash tall, “I am losing my leaves!” 


And “ Well-a-day,” sighed the elm-tree old, 
“T stand in a rain of my falling gold !” 


And “Oh,” cried the maple overhead, 
“On the dark ground rustles my robe of red!” 


The birch-tree shook in a yellow shower, 
And glimmered more ghostly every hour. 


While the silver poplar whispered loud 
As its shimmering leaves joined the flying crowd. 


A sound of mourning filled all the land, 
For the trees grew barer on either hand. 


But the little buds laughed on the twigs so brown 
That sprang from the branches up and down. 


As tucked in safe, and glad, and warm, 
Ready to weather the winter storm, 


They waited so patiently and still 
Till the wild, cold wind should have worked its will, 


And blown the sad skies once more clear, 


And wakened from slumber the sweet New Year. 


If you look, my child, at the tree-top high, 
You’ll see them clustered against the sky, 


The little brown buds that rock and swing, 
Dreaming all winter of coming spring! 


And if when April comes again, 
You watch through the veil of her balmy rain, 


You'll see them pushing out leaves like wings, 
All crowned with the beauty that patience brings! 


Celia Thaxter, in St. Nicholas. 


NEW PEACE ANTHEM. 
O FaTHRR of mankind, 
Do thou the nations bind 

In bonds of love: 
Bid every land be free, 
Let race with race agree, 
And earth be ruled by Thee, 

As heaven above. 


Make Thou all wars to cease, 
Round the whole world be peace— 
Man’s wrath control. 
Let love her reign extend, 
*Till all the nations blend 
In concord without end, 
From pole to pole. 


Haste Thou the glorious time 
Foretold in song sublime, 

When earth shall rest ; 
Changed then the sword to share, 
No more shall peoples bear 
The weight of earth’s despair, 

But all be blest. 

Rhys Amroth, in Herald of Peace. 


Tue inhabitants of cities suppose that the coun- 
try landscape is pleasant only half the year. I please 
myself with the graces of the winter scenery, and 
believe that we are as much touched by it, as by 
the genial influences of summer.— Emerson, 
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LAND IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Some figures, which may be depended on, of actual 
sales and of annual yields, may be of service. They 
are of the district east of Pasadena and Pomona, but 
fairly represent the whole region down to Los 
Angeles. The selling price of raisin grape land un- 
improved but with water at Riverside is $250 to $300 
per acre; at South Riverside, $150 to $200; in the 
highland district of San Bernardino, and at Redlands 
(which is a new settlement east of the city of San 
Bernardino), $200 to $250 per acre. At Banning and 
at Hesperia, which lie north of the San Bernardino 
range, $125 to $150 per acre are the prices asked. 
Distance from the commercial centre accounts for 
the difference in price in the towns named. The 
crop varies with the care and skill of the cultivator, 
but a fair average from the vines at two years is two 
tons per acre; three years, three tons; four years, 
five tons; five years,seven tons. The price varies 
with the season, and also whether its sale is upon 
the vines, or after picking, drying, and sweating, or 
the packed product. On the vines $20 per ton isa 
fair average price. In exceptional cases vineyards 
at Riverside have produced four tons per acre in 
twenty months from the setting of the cuttings, and 
six-year-old vines have produced thirteen and a 
half tons per acre. If the grower has a crop of, say, 
2,000 packed boxes of raisins of twenty pounds each 
box, it will pay him to pack his own crop and estab- 
lish a “ brand” for it. In 1889 three adjoining vine- 
yards in Riverside, producing about the same average 
crops, were sold as follows: the first vineyard, at 
$17.50 per ton on the vines, yielded $150 per acre; 
the second, at six cents a pound in the sweat boxes, 
yielded $276 per acre; the third, at $1.80 per box 
packed, yielded $414 per acre. 

Land adapted to the deciduous fruits, such as apri- 
cots and peaches, is worth as much as raisin land, 
and some years pays better. The pear and theapple 
need greater elevation, and are of better quality when 
grown on high ground than in the valleys. I have 
reason to believe that the mountain regions of San 
Diego county are specially adapted to the apple. 

Good orange land unimproved but with water is 
worth from $300 to $500 an acre. If we add to this 
price the cost of budded trees, the care of them for 
four years, and interest at eight per cent. per annum 
for four years, the cost of a good grove will be about 
$1,000 an acre. It must be understood that the profit 
of an orange grove depends upon care, skill, and 
business ability. The kind of orange grown with 
reference to the demand, the judgment about more 
or less irrigation as affecting the quality, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and the arrangements for marketing 
are all elements in the problem. There are young 
groves at Riverside, five years old, that are paying 
ten per cent. net upon from $3,000 to $5,000 an acre ; 
while there are older groves which, at the prices for 
fruit in the spring of 1890—$1.60 per box for seed- 
lings and $3 per box for navels delivered at the pack- 
ing-houses—paid at the rate of ten per cent. net on 
$7,500 per acre. 

In all these estimates water must be reckoned as 
a prime factor. What, then, is water worth per inch, 
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generally, in all this fruit region from Redlands to 
Los Angeles? It is worth just the amount it will add 
to the commercial value of land irrigated by it, and 
that may be roughly estimated at from $500 to $1,000 
an inch of continuous flow. Take an illustration. A 
piece of land at Riverside belowthe flow of water 
was worth $300 an acre. Contiguous to it was an- 
other piece not irrigated which would not sell for $50 
an acre. By bringing water to it, it would quickly 
sell for $300, thus adding $250 to its value. As the 
estimate at Riverside is that one inch of water will 
irrigate five acres of fruit land, five times $250 would 
be $1,250 per inch, at which price water for irrigation 
has actually been sold at Riverside——Charles Dudley 
Warner, in Harper's Magazine. 


THE ROAD MOVEMENT. 


Tue principal difficulty in the way of the improve- 
ment of the public roads is that of providing the ways 
and means; for so long as the entire burden rests 
upon the agricultural community it will be difficult 
to make a change in the existing maladministration 
of affairs. The “ working-out”’ system under super- 
visors is not productive of good or economical results, 
and should be abolished, while the taxes for road 
purposes should be more equitably distributed. In 
many places the location of the roads could be 
changed to great advantage, resulting in shortening 
the distance, improving the grades and drainage, and 
taking less land from the farmer. Before any of the 
roads are permanently improved, therefore, their lo- 
cation should be carefully revised by competent en- 
gineers and road-builders. This being done, their re- 
sistance could be greatly reduced by providing a hard 
and smooth-wearing surface for traction, technically 
known as “ metaling.” 

This may be accomplished by different systems 
where stone of suitable quality is available, known 
as the Tresaguet or French, the Telford, or the Mac- 
adam, the relative merits of which have long been 
warmly contested. 

Without stopping to describe the peculiarities of 
these systems, it will suffice in a general way to state 
here the recommendations of the Board of Adjudica- 
tors appointed by the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania to determine and award the prizes 
upon the numerous papers submitted in the competi- 
tion already alluded to. They were to the effect that 
in the improvement of our roads the Macadam sys- 
tem, consisting of small angular fragments, in size 
not exceeding from two to two and a half inches in 
their longest dimension, according to quality, should 
be used, wherever stone roads are both practicable 
and justifiable. 

That the minimum width of the stoned surface 
for a single track should be a demirod (eight and 
one-quarter feet), of such depth as the amount of the 
traffic and character of the subsoil may require, to 
be determined by the engineer in charge. 

That the bed to receive the stone must be so pre- 
pared that it cannot be saturated with water, and to 
accomplish this great attention should be paid to the 
character and drainage of the subsoil. 

That there should be legislative enactment regu- 









lating the width of the tires of wheels, and that the 
minimum width for all carts, drays, wagons, or other 
heavy draught vehicles should be four inches, to be 
increased, when the capacity of the vehicle exceeds 
half a net ton per wheel, at the rate of one inch for 
each four hundred pounds in excess. 

It is believed that attention to these particulars 
would result in greatly improved roads, without in- 
creased taxes, and with much less cost for mainten- 
ance. There are many details upon which the dura- 
bility of a road may depend, but it is not the purpose 
of the writer to discuss them here. One point, how- 
ever, needs to be specially noted, and that is the se- 
lection of foundation material. There are some road- 
builders who not only regard clay as a suitable sub- 
stance for the road-bed, but actually recommend its 
use in binding the surface together. This practice is 
to be condemned, since clay is one of the most unsta- 
ble of the earths, and is most readily affected by 
thermal or hygrometric changes, which is just what 
should be avoided. That material is best which is 
most constant in volume under extreme physical 
conditions, and which offers greatest resistance to 
wear, and of all available materials trap rock is found 
to fill these requirements best; but in selecting his 
material the road-maker must be governed by the 
facilities of the district and the requirements of the 
traffic. In short, he must secure the economic re- 
sult from his available resources ; for a successful en- 
gineer must be an economist in every sense of the 
term, and there are many cases where he must apply 
an inferior grade of material or leave the road in a 
state of nature, save only for such assistance as may 
be provided by drainage.—Lewis M. Haupt, C. E., in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 




























“GENERAL” BOOTH’S GREAT SCHEME. 


Deep interest is felt in England in the book recently 
published by William Booth, the “General” of the 
“Salvation Army,” entitled “In Darkest England, 
and the Way Out.” It proposes very extensive plans 
for the assistance of the poor of the city of London, 
of whose physical and moral condition a terrible 
picture is drawn. The cost will be large, running 
into millions of dollars; itis proposed to begin when 
$500,000 has been subscribed, and this sum is nearly 
if not quite reached. We quote from another journal 
these details of the plan : 

In its main outline the scheme consists of three 
enterprises, all founded on the principle of the Sal- 
vation Army, namely, Regimented Codperation. There 
is, first, the City Colony ; second, the Farm Colony; 
third, the Over-Sea Colony. 

The primary feature of the City Colony is the 
addition to each of the existing Food and Shelter 
Depots of the Salvation Army of a workshop or yard 
where the waifs and strays can be employed and 
earn their keep. The General says the most we 
must attempt to do at first is to give to these people 
the ideal of a cab-horse—as long as you do work you 
will be fed and sheltered, and if you fall down you 
will be picked up again. Later on we may hope to 
present the human ideal, but the question now is, 
May we expect to gain the cab-house ideal for our 
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social outcasts? Yes, on cab-horse conditions— 
that they be amenable to discipline, and willing to 
work. He believes that the larger part of these peo- 
ple can be made amenable to discipline, and that 
they will be willing to work. The trouble has been 
that there has been no one to direct them. Orders 
must be given. Some one must have authority over 
them. “For discipline,” says General Booth, “I 
will answer.” 

A new and striking feature is the “ Waste not, 
Want not Brigade” to be organized to collect the 
waste food, old clothes, and other things of which 
salvage might be made in London, and out of which 
some income might be made to support the general 
scheme. Another important but more familiar fea- 
ture of the City Colony is the Labor Bureau. 

The second part of the scheme, the Farm Colony, 
is a proposition to obtain a thousand acres of land 
within reasonable distance of London, having both 
railroad and river communications with the capital, 
so that what we call “ trucking ” may be carried on 
extensively. The farm will be a training school for 
emigrants. In connection with it will be an indus- 
trial village, which will deal with the products of the 
Household Salvage Brigade. The old bread of Lon- 
don will be used to fodder the horses, to feed the rab- 
bits and to fatten the poultry which will abound in 
this colony. The residuum of eatable matter will be 
employed to support a gigantic piggery. The im- 
mense quantity of bones collected by the household 
salvage brigade will make buttons or be ground down 
to make artificial manure, and a soap factory will also 
be started to utilize the fat. 

The third part of the scheme, the Over-Sea Col- 
ony, or Emigration scheme, proposes to deal with the 
most promising graduates of the preceding commu- 
nities. The best of the City Colony will be promoted 
to the Farm, and the best of the Farm people will be 
put into the hands of the Emigration Bureau. Gen- 
eral Booth admits that this part of his plan is not 
mature. All his proposals in connection with emi- 
gration are tentative, and subject to the modifica- 
tions suggested by experience. It is sufficient here 
to note that the colonists will have had a thorough 
training before leaving England. They will go out 
on a Salvation ship, officered and manned by Salva- 
tionists, which will be, the General asserts, a verita- 
ble “floating temple.” They will be welcomed on 
arrival in the foreign land—South Africa for prefer- 
ence, by those who are in full sympathy with them 
in all their ideas and aims. 


TRAINED WEATHER OBSERVERS WANTED. 


WHEN, in 1868, Iannounced that the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory was prepared to begin the experiment of 
daily weather predictions for the benefit of the resi- 
dents of that city, we had only the works of Loomis, 
Espy, Ferrel, Henry, and Schott to study ; and now, 
at the end of twenty-five years, they are still our 
American authorities. During this interval, the 
needs of the country in the matter of weather pre- 
dictions have been patent to every one, but what 
have our universities done to stimulate the study of 
this important subject? I have not failed to present 
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our needs to several universities, and have sketched 
out courses of instruction for others, hoping to see 
them introduced; and have also sought to introduce 
elementary courses into high schools and normal 
schools. In all these, the main object in view was 
the wide dissemination of training in philosophic 
and scientific methods of studying the atmosphere 
and predicting the weather as distinguished from 
ordinary empiricisms. I advocated the study of dy- 
namic meteorology as distinguished from statistical 
climatology. As yet, I have heard but of one effort 
in this direction,—the class of Professor William M. 
Davis, at Harvard. But the frequent inquiries as to 
how one can learn of the great progress that is being 
made in the study of the atmosphere, and the equally 
numerous inquiries as to whether one who devotes 
himself to meteorology may hope to find means of 
support, show that intelligent interest in the subject 
is being aroused. How can I reply discouragingly to 
these latter inquiries, when the Signal Service and 
State Weather Services need hundreds of intelligent 
observers and good local weather predictors? Any 
one who can make local weather predictions better 
than those that are now published daily is sure of 
employment by business men or by the government. 
There is no desideratum more deeply felt than that 
of correct weather predictions: that which is now 
done only whets the desire for something better. 
Both within the Signal Office and outside of it, the 
hope exists that there may continue to be steady im- 
provement in this, the most important practical ap- 
plication of our knowledge of meteorology ; but the 
scholar will see at once that such progress can be 
achieved only by enlisting the codperation of univer- 
sities that shall train for us many learned and ener- 
getic investigators.—Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


THE COOKING-CLASS OF PRATT 
INSTITUTE. 


Tue floor is spotlessly clean, the little gas-stoves at 


each division of the long tables where the young | 


cooks prepare their viands are in perfect order. Each 
drawer contains its proper allowance of spoons, 
knives, measuring-cups, graters, egg-beaters, etc., etc., 
and is as fresh and sweet as it can be made. The big 
range smiles with black good-humor across the room 
to the polished glass doors of the buffet, where a 
pretty china table-service is displayed. 

The trying times for the young housekeepers, 
after the six months’ course is completed, are the ex- 
amination, and the “test dinner” which each stu- 
dent must satisfactorily prepare before receiving her 
certificate. For the test dinner she receives a plain 
bill of fare, consisting of soup, fish, roast, vegetables, 
dessert, and coffee, each article being specified in 
kind, and this she is to serve nicely in courses to a 
little company of guests which always includes some 
of ber instructors. Official guests are often requested 
to mark their estimates of the various dishes pre- 
sented. For instance, a well-flavored appetizing soup 
may be marked 100; the fish or roast, lacking in 
some respects in cooking or service, receives 90; the 
vegetables, being just about right, 98. Perhaps a slow 
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fire has spoiled the “ bake”’ of a fourth dish, and 60 
is the highest mark allowed by one just diner ; while 
another, compassionating the anxiety of the young 
hostess, lets mercy run away with his judgment and 
puts down an 80 for the unfortunate dish. But in 
general the favored guests speak in the highest terms 
of the choice cooking and dainty methodical service 
of the pupils in the Pratt Institute cooking-classes. 
An additional course in fancy cooking, and another 
in the selection, preparation, and serving of food for 
invalids, are offered, and hundreds of Brooklyn 
young women are being trained in one of the most 
useful of all housewifely arts and fitting themselves 
to help their mothers now, and to superintend homes 
of their own by and by. There are also evening 
classes where those who are employed in any way 
through the day are admitted at lower rates of tuition. 

Occasionally a man comes over from Fulton 
Market, bringing a mysterious-looking, odd-shaped 
bundle, and various knives and saws. Perhaps the 
bundle contains a quarter of beef, or aside of mut- 
ton, which the man cuts up in the presence of the 
class, explaining carefully where are the best pieces 
for roasts, soups, and stews. He teaches the pupils 
how to tell whether the meat is in good condition, 
Hanging on the wall is a large colored drawing of a 
cow marked off in portions for cooking, and on the 
following day each scholar is expected to tell how she 
would go marketing and select a first-class dinner.— 
St. Nicholas. 


A FRrIenpD, in a private letter to one of the editors 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, says: “ When 
we compare the present methods of treating the un- 
fortunate classes, with the old, harsh measures 
brought to bear upon them, we realize that the Di- 
vine plan is being gradually worked out, and love 
will some day be the ruling power in this material 
world. It is our privilege to hasten the day by co- 
operating with the better spirit that now animates 
the universe. ; 

“Love! Faith is born of it! 
Death is the scorn of it! 

It fills the earth and thrills the heaven above 
And God is love. 

And life is love, and though we heed it not 
Love is the final thought.” 


No one of us can stand or fall all by himself. If 
we do well, others are stimulated and helped by our 
well-doing. If we do poorly, others are disheartened 
and harmed by our ill-doing. We have not eventhe 
privilege of making a wreck of ourselves without 
wrecking those who are linked with us in the train 
that speeds along our track of duty. Nor is it possi- 
ble for us to remain firmly on that track without giv- 
ing steadiness to other portions of the train. If we 
were willing to take the consequences of life-failure 
so far as we are concerned, we ought to hold back 
from ruin for the sake of those whom our fall would 
damage or destroy. If, however, we will do our best, 
we are sure to be of greater advantage, thereby, to 
others than we are to ourselves. What an incentive 
this should be to us, in the line of well-doing !—S. S. 
Times. 
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